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The  State  of  British  North  Borneo  is  governed  by  the  British 
North  Borneo  Co.,  a  chartered  company,  the  only  one  remaining  under 
the  British  flag,  with  headquarters  in  London.  The  government  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  instituted  by  the  British  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  oriental  colonies.  The  State  is  under  British  protection. 
There  is  a  goAernor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  company  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  British  Secretary  of  State,  and  various  other  executive 
officers,  including  commandant  of  constabulary  and  judicial  commis- 
sioner, or  supreme  judge.  This  commissioner  forms,  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  executive  secretary,  the  supreme  court.  The  judicial 
affairs  of  the  government  are  administered  with  an  eye  to  ethical 
justice  rather  than  to  technical  interpretations  of  the  laws. 

The  country  is  divided  into  subdivisions,  the  head  of  each  being 
a  resident.  Under  the  resident  are  district  officers  and  magistrates 
of  various  grades.  All  appointments  to  positions  are  made  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  London,  and  after  25  years  of  continuous 
service  the  officeholder  is  entitled  to  retire  on  a  pension  of  half 
salary  for  life. 

Political  Divisions  of  Borneo. 

Borneo  is  a  vast  island  of  which  little  is  known.  Politically  it 
is  divided  into  four  districts — Dutch  Borneo,  comprising  about  seven- 
tenths  of  the  area;  Sarawak  and  Brunei,  nearly  two-tenths;  and 
British  North  Borneo,  a  little  more  than  one-tenth.  The  old  Sul- 
tanate of  Brunei,  on  the  northwest  coast,  from  which  the  island  de- 
rived its  name,  is  now  an  independent  British  protectorate.  It  lies 
between  Sarawak  and  British  Nortli  Borneo.  The  island  of  Labuan, 
off  the  west  coast  of  British  North  Borneo,  is  a  dependency  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  its  affairs  are  administered  from  Singapore. 
The  other  islands  that  fringe  the  northeast  coast  belong  to  British 
North  Borneo.  The  company  still  pays  tribute  to  both  the  Sultan 
of  Brunei  and  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  The  latter  lives  in  Jolo,  in  the 
Province  of  Sulu,  which  comprises  the  islands  of  the  southern 
Philippines.  The  east  coast  of  Borneo  was  formerly  included  in  the 
Sultanate  of  Sulu. 

Population  of  British  North  Borneo. 

The  population  of  British  North  Borneo  has  been  estimated  at 
500,000,  but  that  figure  is  but  a  guess,  as  a  large  part  of  the  interior 
has  never  been  explored  and  no  one  has  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
Dusuns  and  Dyaks  who 'live  there.  The  known  population  is  esti- 
mated at  about  200,000,  which  includes  the  whites,  less  than  400; 
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the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindoos,  about  30,000;  and  the  native 
Malays  of  the  coast  towns  and  island  villages.  The  only  means  of 
transportation  anywhere  in  Borneo  is  bj'  boat,  and  the  back  country 
awa}'  from  the  rivers  has  never  been  traversed  by  white  people. 
The  writer  is  told  that  within  '20  miles  of  Sandakan  are  natives  who 
have  never  seen  a  white  man  and  who  live  by  the  spear  and  the  blow- 
pipe the  same  as  their  forebears  of  the  tenth  century.  Their  vil- 
lages are  hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  jungle  and  there  is  no  com- 
munication except  when  some  members  of  a  tribe  go  on  a  head-hunt- 
ing trip.  These  natives  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  lowest,  espe- 
cially in  their  manner  of  living.  Their  courage,  however,  is  un- 
doubted, and  they  make  good  material  for  any  kind  of  police  work. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  river  towns  are  quite  different. 
The_y  show  the  effect  of  Avhite  occupation  for  between  30  and  40  years. 
Civilization  has  stamped  Borneo  here  and  there  along  the  coast 
w^henever  good  anchorage  could  be  found,  and  a  number  of  settle- 
ments have  been  located  a  hundred  miles  apart  or  more.  To  these 
settlements  have  come  the  Chinese  in  great  numbers  and,  in  lesser 
proportions,  Japanese  and  Hindoos.  The  Chinese  as  a  rule  come  to 
stay,  and  many  have  taken  wives  from  among  the  native  Malays.  The 
result  is  a  strong  Chinese  strain  in  the  population  in  all  the  towns 
from  Sarawak  around  the  north  and  east  coasts  to  Dutch  Borneo. 
Later  followed  the  artisans  and  gardeners  from  Canton  and  Hong- 
kong, and  when  rubber  cultivation  was  started  coolies  Avere  brought 
over  in  great  numbers.  So  that  Sandakan,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  10,000,  is  a  Chinese  town.  The  business  men  generally,  con- 
tractors, artisans  of  all  kinds,  skilled  workmen,  and  clerks,  are  prac- 
tically all  Chinese.  The  white  poj^ulation  is  small.  Oriental  labor 
is  so  cheap  that  no  white  man  is  employed,  except  in  some  capacity  of 
leadership  or  head  of  a  department.  In  subordinate  positions,  such 
as  accountants,  chief  clerks,  etc.,  are  found  Hindoos  and  Eurasians. 
Wild  Animals  Numerous. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  Borneo  is  that  it  is  practically  an  immense 
game  preserve.  The  white  inhabitants  are  Government  officials, 
planters,  and  business  men  and  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
do  any  hunting.  The  result  is  that  the  game  with  which  the  country 
abounds  is  rarely  disturbed.  Elephants  and  rhinoceroses  are  so 
plentiful  that  they  are  a  nuisance  to  rubber  and  coconut  estates  by 
destroying  young  trees.  The  telegraph  line  across  the  country  is  out 
of  commission  a  third  of  the  time  because  the  elephants  rub  against 
the  posts  and  push  them  down.  Tavo  kinds  of  wild  buff'alo  are 
found  and  many  kinds  of  deer.  As  in  all  tropical  countries,  wild 
pig  is  everywhere.  Many  are  killed  every  year  in  and  around 
Sandakan.  Crocodiles  are  numerous  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
snakes  are  plentiful.  The  most  common  are  the  python,  sometimes 
25  to  30  feet  long,  and  the  cobra.  The  latter  is  venemous,  as  is  also 
the  swamp  snake  and  the  rainbow-colored  bamboo  snake.  The 
carniverous  animals  are  represented  by  the  honey  bear,  the  black 
panther,  and  a  small  tiger.  The  black  scorpion,  from  C  to  10  inches 
long  and  broad  in  proportion,  is  seen  occasionalh'.  Iguanas  are  com- 
mon, as  are  also  anteaters,  sloths,  and  armadillos.  Orang-utans 
grow  to  a  height  of  4  feet  G  inches  and  are  husky.  An  export  duty 
of  $2.77  each  has  been  put  on  Orang-utans,  dead  or  alive. 
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Industries  and  Products  of  British  North  Borneo, 

The  industries  of  British  North  Borneo  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
or  three,  if  manufacturing  may  be  inchided.  These  are:  (1)  Cidti- 
vation  of  tropical  products,  sucli  as  tobacco,  coconuts,  pepper,  and 
rubber;  (2)  gathering  jungle  and  forest  products,  inchiding  timber 
and  animal  products. 

Manufacturing  is  limited  to  the  making  of  copra  and  cutclu  the 
latter  a  dye  and  the  product  of  the  bark  of  the  mangrove  tree.  Small 
boats  and  lighters  for  local  use  are  built  by  the  China-Borneo  Co. 
and  the  North  Borneo  Trading  Co.  A  small  factory  in  Sandakan 
puts  up  aerated  waters  and  manufactures  enough  ice  for  local  eori- 
sumption  and  for  supplying  ships.  A  small  amount  of  coal  is  mined. 
Toljacco  and  Rubber  Estates. 

In  the  cultivation  of  tropical  products  tobacco  has  led  for  several 
years,  closely  followed  by  rubber.  The  tobacco  estates,  however,  have 
been  graduall}^  reduced  in  number  each  year,  while  the  production 
of  rubber  has  been  increasing,  so  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
rubber  will  take  first  place.  No  less  than  20  rubber  estates,  with  an 
acreage  of  26,360  and  capital  of  $11,970,000,  are  under  cultivation,  10 
of  which  are  producing.  Within  two  or  three  years  all  estates  will 
be  exporting  crude  rubber  and  in  five  years  all  the  trees  that  have 
been  set  out  on  all  estates  will  be  ready  for  tapping.  The  total  rub- 
ber production,  that  is,  cultivated  rubber,  amounted  in  1914  to 
1,373,000  pounds.  Considering  the  loss  of  the  entire  continental 
market,  the  price  has  kept  up  well,  and  practically  every  estate  nov/ 
producing  will  show  a  profit  for  1914. 

During  1914  only  six  tobacco  estates  (capital,  $1,265,900;  acreage, 
12,220)  raised  a  crop  for  export.  The  tobacco  growers  for  several 
years  have  been  complaining  of  the  uncertainties  of  tobacco  cultiva- 
tion owing  to  the  absence  of  rain  at  the  time  it  is  particularly  needed. 
That  is  the  reason  tobacco  cultivation  is  not  growing  in  favor.  Both 
rubber  and  tobacco  growers  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  their 
estates  were  planted  in  coconut  trees  the  output  Avould  be  more 
profitable.  The  coconut  crop  is  a  natural  one  which  rarely  fails  and 
the  trees  require  little  attention.  There  is  always  a  ready  sale  for 
copra  and  coconut  oils  at  prices  that  guarantee  a  splendid  interest 
on  the  capital  invested. 

Jungle  and  Forest  Products. 

The  gathering  of  jungle  produce  is  the  one  thriving  business  in 
Borneo.  Outside  of  the  timber  trade,  which  is  carried  on  regularly 
with  Hongkong  at  profitable  figures,  the  jungle  and  forest  products 
range  from  armadillo  skins  to  birds'  nests.  The  latter  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  immense  caves  which  are 
found  all  through  the  mountainous  country  along  the  east  coast. 
These  nests  are  built  or  formed  of  a  sort  of  gelatin,  or  masticated 
food,  by  a  kind  of  swallow,  and  vary  in  value  according  to  color  and 
quality.  The  pure-white  nests  are  the  most  valuable ;  the  darker  ones 
are  cheaper  and  less  palatable.  Hongkong  is  the  great  market  for 
birds'  nests,  where  they  enter  into  the  food  supplies  of  the  wealthier 
Chinese,  by  whom  bird's  nest  soup  is  considered  a  rare  clelicacy. 

An  important  jungle  product  is  rattan.  It  is  plentiful  all  over 
British  North  Borneo,  and  the  exports  for  1914  were  valued  at 
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$58,GG7.  There  are  at  least  three  different  kinds,  and  the  price  varies 
accordingly.  The  cheaper  kinds  are  used  for  making  the  blinds  and 
mats  so  common  in  tropical  buildings,  while  the  better  kinds  are 
made  into  furniture,  or  used  for  whip  handles,  walking  sticks,  etc. 
The  exports  go  to  Singapore  and  Hongkong. 

Other  jungle  products  include  camphor,  dammar,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  gums  and  resins,  including  gum  copal,  beeswax,  gutta- 
l^ercha,  india  rubber,  fruits,  etc.  The  supply  of  jungle  produce 
could  be  vastly  increased  if  the  demand  justified  it.  The  business  is 
handled  by  Chinese  traders  who  arrange  with  the  native  Malays  to 
search  the  jungle  and  bring  in  everything  salable.  These  ]\Ialays, 
however,  are  naturally  indifferent  to  work  of  any  kind  and,  besides,  are 
very  superstitious.  For  instance,  when  on  a  produce-gathering  ex- 
pedition, if  a  certain  kind  of  bird  flies  across  the  trail  ahead  of  the 
part}',  no  Avork  can  be  done  that  day;  if  a  snake  is  seen  and  not  killed, 
the  party  must  return  home  for  the  day;  if  the  cry  of  a  certain  bird 
is  heard  on  the  right  of  the  trail,  it  is  a  warning  that  no  work  must 
be  done  for  two  daj^s,  etc.  But  the  amount  of  practically  all  kinds 
of  jungle  produce  is  so  great  that,  notwithstanding  the  little  work 
done,  large  quantities  are  gathered,  and  the  trade  is  a  great  help  to 
the  native  population.  The  Bajaus  or  Sea  Gypsies,  Malay  natives 
who  live  on  the  water  along  the  east  coast,  add  to  the  export  trade  by 
collecting  turtle  eggs,  tortoise  shells,  shark  fins,  beche  de  mer  or  sea 
cucumbers,  mother-of-pearl,  clamshells,  and  other  sea  products. 
iTheir  chief  occupation  is  fishing,  and  the  gathering  of  these  articles 
is  largely  incidental. 
Discovery  of  Oil. 

At  least  two  companies  have  full  forces  at  work  drilling  and  ex- 
ploring for  oil  in  British  North  Borneo.  The  discovery  of  oil  in 
immense  quantities  in  Dutch  Borneo  and  also  in  SaraAvak  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  it  might  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  A 
Dutch  company  is  operating  at  Sebatik,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  an  American  companj'^  has  been  exploring  the  country  on 
the  west  coast  of  British  North  Borneo  and  also  in  Brunei.  Oil  in 
small  quantities  has  been  found  by  both  companies,  but  not  enough 
to  flow.  The  wells  in  Miri,  Sarawak,  have  lately  been  taken  over 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  In  his  annual  report  Gov.  Parr  refers  to 
the  oil  situation  in  part  as  follows: 

No  one  with  any  real  knowledge  of  this  territory  can  douht  its  potential 
wealth.  Of  the  existence  of  mineral  oil  in  payable  quantities  it  is  premature  to 
speak,  but  indications  are  promising  in  some  of  the  localities  prospected.  The 
existence  of  mineral  deposits  remains  to  be  proved,  and  I  trust  that  efforts 
will  be  made  in  the  near  future  to  prove  it;  possibly  the  expert  geologists 
employed  by  the  oil  companies  have  some  exclusive  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  if  so  they  are  naturally  reticent,  and  as  far  as  one  can  foresee  in  the 
present  stage  of  development  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  depends 
chielly  on  agriculture  and  the  timber  of  its  magnificent  forests. 

large  Timber  Supplies. 

Probal)ly  the  greatest  natural  resource  of  British  North  Borneo 
is  the  supply  of  timber,  as  practically  the  entire  surface  is  covered 
with  forests.  Both  hard  and  soft  woods  are  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  the  export  to  Hongkong  has  become  an  important  item  of 
commerce.    Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Government  to  develop  the 
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timber  possibilities,  and  if  present  plans  are  carried  through  there 
ought  to  be  a  market  for  several  up-to-date  American  sawmills,  to- 
gether with  logging  equipment,  etc.  Referring  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  timber  trade,  Gov.  Parr  said : 

Despite  the  real  progress  that  has  been  made  of  recent  years  in  agricnlture, 
the  biiilv  of  the  territory,  31,000  square  miles  in  area,  lies  fallow,  awaiting  the 
capitalist  and  the  settler.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  resources 
of  the  forests  are  capable  of  infinitely  greater  exploitation  than  at  present  by 
the  application  of  systematic  and  scientific  methods.  The  first  duty  of  the 
newly  constituted  forest  department  should  be  the  exploration  and  mapping  out 
of  the  forests,  and,  with  the  great  demand  of  China  for  timber  of  all  kinds, 
to  say  nothing  of  trade  with  other  countries,  the  future  of  the  timber  trade 
appears  very  bright. 

[A  special  report  on  the  timber  industry  of  Borneo  was  published 
in  Commerce  Keports  for  May  G,  1915.] 

Exports  to  TTnited  States. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  limited  to  two  articles — cutch, 
an  extract  from  the  bark  of  the  mangrove  tree,  and  crude  rubber.. 
Cutch  is  manufactured  on  a  small  scale  at  Sandakan,  and  regular 
shipments  are  made  to  the  United  States.  It  is  used  as  a  dye,  for 
tanning  purposes,  also  as  a  preservative  when  applied  as  a  varnish. 
The  possibilities  for  the  production  of  cutch  are  unlimited,  as  the 
entire  low  country  bordering  the  coast  and  around  the  mouths  of 
rivers  is  covered  with  mangrove  trees.  After  the  bark  is  stripped 
from  the  trunk,  the  wood,  Avhich  is  hard  and  tough,  is  used  for  fuel. 
Large  quantities  are  shipped  to  Hongkong,  where  its  use  is  preferred 
in  some  instances  to  that  of  coal. 

The  rubber  figures  represent  the  shipments  to  the  United  States 
of  para,  or  crude  rubber,  before  the  embargo  laid  on  the  export  of 
rubber  to  foreign  countries  was  declared  by  Great  Britain.  When 
normal  trade  relations  are  resumed  the  export  of  rubber  to  the^United 
States  will  no  doubt  be  continued.  Ordinarily  all  Borneo  rubber  is 
either  shipped  overseas  direct  or  is  disposed  of  in  Singapore,  whence 
it  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  American  purchasers  who  deal 
direct  with  producers  in  Borneo  will  save  the  commission  which 
otherwise  would  go  to  the  middleman  in  Singapore. 

The  value  and  the  quantity  of  the  exports  of  cutch  and  rubber  for 
the  United  States  diiling  the  past  two  years  follow^ : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Cutch  (mangrove  extract) pounds . . 

179,200 

S4,419 

400,160 
14,690 

S10,475 
11,503 

Total 

4,449 

21,978 

Exports  to  Philippine  Islands. 

The  following  table  of  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  represents 
for  the  most  part  general  merchandise  and  food  supplies  wdiich  go 
to  the  Chinese  stores  in  Zamboanga  and  Jolo  from  branch  houses 
here.    It  is  customary  for  the  larger  Chinese  firms  to  have  branches 
which  can  be  supplied  by  a  regularly  established  steamer  service, 
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and  in  that  way  considerable  merchandise  is  sent  from  here  to  the 
southern  Philippines.  The  lumber  shown  in  the  table  is  camphor 
wood,  highly  valued  for  building  purposes  as  it  is  considered  ant 
l^roof.  Philippine  timber  consists  entirely  of  hardwood,  and  if 
soft  woods  are  desired  the  most  available  supply  de])ot  is  Borneo. 
Tlie  largest  single  item  in  the  table  below  is  coal.  This  article  is 
not  found  in  the  Philippines  and  the  supply  comes  from  Japan, 
Australia,  and  Borneo.  The  writer  has  been  told  by  skippers  of 
local  steamers  that  Borneo  coal  is  preferable  to  either  the  Japanese 
or  Australian  article,  because  it  does  not  develop  "clinkers"  and 
leaves  very  little  ashes.  The  3,020  tons  sent  to  the  Philippines  last 
year  was  for  the  civil  government  at  Zamboanga.  It  is  customary 
for  coast  guard  boats  and  vessels  in  the  customs  service  of  the  Phil- 
ippines to  coal  at  Sandakan.  The  mines  are  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  close  to  the  Dutch  boundary  line,  and  the  coal  is 
brought  to  Sandakan  in  large  lighters. 

The  following  Avcrc  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  articles 
invoiced  at  the  c(msulate  at  Sandakan  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


Bags,  piinny pounds. 

B  irds-nests do... 

B  ran ,  rice t on  s . 

Butler pounds . 

Cattle number . 

Cloth pounds . 

Cloth,  worsted do . . . 

Coal tons. 

Diving  pear 

Fish,  dried pounds. 

Implements 

Ingots,  brass pounds. 

Ironware do... 

I/ard do... 

Lumber  (sawn  planks) feet. 

Machinery 

Matches gross. 

Maize bushels. 

Medicine,  Chinese poimds. 

Oil,  groundnut do. . . 

On  ions do . . . 

R  ice pounds. 

Sheet,  brass do... 

SUk do... 

Slippers pairs . 

Soap pounds . 

do... 


Sugar 


.do. 


Tea. 
Thread: 

Silk do... 

other do... 

Tobacco,  Chinese do. . . 

Trea-sure 

Trunks,  wooden number. 

Umbrellas,  paper 

Winches 

All  other  articles 


Total 


1913 


Quantities.      Values. 


12,131 

ii' 


158 
229 


2,000 
692 


138,450 

""hm 


93 
183 


2S0 


S494 
""41 


3,346 
238 


188 


825 
12S 
50 


5,658 
651 


34 

448 


370 
217 
47 
247 
.753 


21,069 


1914 


Quantities.      Values 


124 

190 

1,040 

1,094 

54 

667 

490 

1,893 


286 


2,323 
24 

$84 
57 

297 

71 

669 

45 

3,020 

404 

40 

13,465 

660 

165 

1,650 
11,856 

150 
441 

700 

161 

281 

1,840 

1.565 

124,769 

52 

116 

59 

2,435 

210 
49 
63 

46 
23 

1,376 
125 
697 


1,052 
'3,'66i 


25,058 


Total  Import  and  Export  Trade. 

There  is  no  record  kept  of  the  countries  of  origin  of  imports  into 
or  the  countries  of  destination  of  exports  from  British  North  Borneo. 
The  imports  during  1914  Avere  valued  at  $2,042,710,  compared  with 
$3,021,003  for  1913.    The  value  of  the  exports  decreased  from  $4,- 
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110,061  in  1913  to  $3,477,935  for  1914.    The  articles  of  import  and 
export  and  their  value  during  the  past  two  years  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Aerated  waters 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Brassware 

Building  materials 

Cloth 

Coal 

Coffee 

Copra 

Cotton 

Damar 

Dried  fish 

Earthen  and  gla.«!s  ware 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

Furniture 

G  unpowder 

Hemp  rope  and  cordage 

Hides  and  leather 

Ironware 

Jewelry 

Kerosene  oil 

Live  stock 

Machiner  y  and  vessels 

Matches 

Musical  instruments 

Oils 

Opium 

Padi 

Paint  and  paint  oils 

Pearls  and  mixed  shells 

Perfumery 

Provisions 

Railway  and  telegraph  mate- 
rials  

Rattan 

Rice,  flour,  and  grain 

Salt 

Spirits  and  wine 

Stationery 

Sugar 

Tea 

Timber 

Tobacco 

Treasure 

Thread  and  yam 

Wax 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1913 


$22,853 

7,543 

10,217 

42,807 

335, 4as 

43 

9,418 

519 

828 

9,3ra 

6,254 

31,175 

29,457 

27,052 

71 

19,937 

8,570 

lSn,623 

13,354 

62,438 

4,785 

113, 702 

8,244 

4,  455 

49,713 

116,824 

1,156 

11.099 

7,218 

9,212 

230,810 

212, 457 

2,642 

634,532 

15, 678 

96,113 

30,103 

66,922 

23.355 

907 

117,724 

216, 354 

20,094 

1,278 

202,327 


3,021,603 


1914 


819,313 

5,707 

10,596 

54,669 

276,042 

393 

6,610 

193 

215 

8,674 

5,185 

20,979 

29,836 

23,480 

33 

11,422 

7,. 538 

176, 360 

12,298 

65,  072 

2,629 

140,678 

10, 035 

4, 0.58 

46, 568 

84,344 

738 

8,876 

5.413 

7.369 

224, 309 

95.312 

3,002 

598,945 

15,521 

91,879 

27, 708 

74,245 

24,216 

35 

125, 734 

133,529 

17,067 

915 

164,973 


2,642,710 


Articles. 


EXPORTS. 


Armadillo  skins 

Attaps,  mats,  and  kadjangs.. 

Beeswax , 

Birds'  nests , 

Blachan 

Camphor 

Coal ; 

Copra 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cutch 

Dainmar 

Dried  fish  and  shellfish 

Fruits  and  coconuts 

Firewood 

0  ambier 

Crhani  wood,  barks,  and  roots 

Gutta-percha 

Hides 

Hemp 

Horns 

India  nibber 

Estate  rubber 

Ivory  

Live  stock 

Old  brass 

Old  jars 

Opium 

Pepper  and  chillies 

Provisions • 

Rice  and  padi 

Rattan 

Rope 

Sago  flour  

Sago,  imcleaned 

Shark  fins 

Shells,  mixed 

Sugar 

Timber 

Tobacco: 

State  grown 

Chinese  and  native 

Treasure 

Trepaug 

Tortoise  shells 

Turtle  eggs  and  seed  pearls . . . 

Vessels  and  machinery 

All  other  articles 


Total 4,110,061     3,477,935 


1913 


$1,3.34 

524 

2,340 

35,148 

1,084 

14, 102 

151,229 

54, 780 

222 

2, 2S8 

111,539 

82, 147 

89,401 

12,029 

6,958 

3,428 

4,158 

4,721 

10,273 

11,036 

2,589 

32,143 

982,324 

295 

10,241 

839 

364 

440 

6,  .537 

11,531 

6,656 

67, 454 

98 

95,046 

2,603 

2,703 

18, 192 

768 

483,033 

1,622,205 

10,238 

68,683 

7,446 

3,117 

2,698 

16,843 

65,034 


$1,5A3 

671 

4,603 

29, 294 

1,234 

14,964 

146, 488 

83,9.54 

736 

2,151 

116,555 

70,385 

92,131 

15, 310 

6,010 

831 

3,347 

2,971 

12,901 

4,340 

1,267 

8, 484 

897, 478 

214 

5,532 

1,011 

645 

3,108 

2,846 

10, 555 

6,617 

58,667 

91 

49,043 

918 

3,035 

16, 783 

1,050 

479, 814 

1, 051. 281 
12,200 
167, 953 
8.192 
2,015 
2,707 
6,987 
68,973 


In  both  imports  and  exports  the  trade  for  1914  suffered  consider- 
ably, due  undoubtedly  to  the  war.  The  long-continued  drought 
effected  the  tobacco  crop  and  to  that  cause  mav  be  attributed  the  loss 
of  nearly  $600,000  in  the  exports  of  this  product.  The  loss  of  $85,000 
in  rubber  exports  was  due  in  part  to  the  drought,  but  mainly  to  tlie 
demoralization  of  the  trade  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Of  late 
prices  have  picked  up  and  better  things  are  hoped  for  by  estate 
owners. 

The  great  loss  in  the  exports  of  sago  is  accounted  for  by  the 
elimination  of  sago  palms  in  clearing  land  for  rubber  estates.  There 
was  also  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  birds'  nests,  coal,  dammar,  in- 
cluding gum  copal,  gambler,  gutta-percha,  india  rubber,  pepper, 
and  rattan.  Timber  about  held  its  own.  The  decrease  in  the  ship- 
ments of  hemp  was  due  to  the  loss  in  imports  from  the  Philippines. 
The  gain  in  the  export  of  opium  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  island 
of  Labuan,  under  the  Straits  Settlements,  is  supplied  from  British 
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North  Borneo.  The  horns  referred  to  in  the  table  of  exports  are  for 
the  most  part  rhinoceros  horns  and  are  ship])ed  to  Hongkong.  Nvhere 
they  are  vahied  highly  Avhen  ground  as  an  ingredient  of  Chinese 
medicine.    The  ivory  mentioned  is  the  product  of  one  elephant. 

Items  showing  gains  in  the  exports  included  copra,  cutch,  opium, 
dried  fish,  bees  wax,  and  hides. 

The  table  of  imports  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  total  of  nearly 
$400,000,  shown  largely  in  cloth,  opium,  rice,  flour,  and  grain,  and 
treasurer.  The  great  loss  in  railway  and  telegraph  materials  is  not 
significant,  for  the  reason  that  the  wireless  plant  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  construction  of  the  railway  line  on  the  west  coast  has 
been  finished.  The  otlicr  losses  can  be  charged  largely  to  the  war. 
Less  opium  was  smoked  and  less  provisions  consumed.  Alan}"  coolies 
returned  to  China  after  war  was  declared  and  the  consuming  ca- 
pacity of  the  community  was  diminished. 

Such  items  as  copra,  dammar,  dried  fish,  hemp,  rope  and  cordage, 
and  rattan  in  the  table  of  imports,  merely  indicate  that  these  articles 
were  received  from  the  Philippines  for  transshipment  to  an  over- 
seas port. 
Limited  Opportunities  for  Extension  of  American  Trade. 

The  collector  of  customs  informs  the  writer  that  the  imports  from 
the  T"^nited  States  come  mainlj'  by  parcel  post. 

Trade  v.ith  the  United  States  does  not  amount  to  much,  nor  can 
much  be  exjiected.  There  can  be  no  commerce  without  people  who 
buy  and  sell,  and  the  commercial  population  of  liritish  North 
Borneo  is  too  small  yet  to  have  any  effect  on  Avorld  trade.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a  tropical  country,  where  the  wants  of 
the  natives  are  few  and  the  native  trade,  therefore,  is  insignificant. 
As  for  the  rest,  a  population  of  less  than  400  Euroi>eans,  scattered 
over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Maine,  has  not  enough 
needs  to  make  the  demands  of  trade  interesting  except  to  the 
country  that  has  the  transportation  facilities.  The  trade  connec- 
tions and  transportation  facilities  are  all  British.  The  result  is 
that  nearly  all  principal  exports  except  rattan  and  timber  go  to 
London  and  all  imports  come  from  there.  There  is  practically  no 
independent  buying  in  Borneo.  The  business  houses  here  are,  for 
the  most  part,  merely  branches  of  parent  houses  in  Singapore,  and 
all  stores  and  shops  are  supplied  through  Singapore.  Since  Singa- 
pore is  British,  naturally  its  source  of  supply  is  principally  British. 
But  Singapore  is  a  large  shipping  center  and  distributing  point, 
and  besides  is  a  free  j)ort.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can exporters  to  seek  an  outlet  for  their  Avares  in  Singapore  rather 
than  look  for  trade  in  the  remote  cities  of  the  so-called  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. At  Singapore  all  imports  and  exports  for  a  district  com- 
l)rising  a  population  of  at  least  100,000,000  people  are  transshipped. 
Singapore  is  the  hub  of  the  wheel  where  all  trade  and  commerce  for 
this  vast  district  centers. 

American  Goods  on  the  Market. 

The  writer  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  trade  conditions 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  L^nited  States  and 
finds  that  everything  of  American  origin  sold  here,  except  a  few 
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articles  received  from  American  mail-order  houses  via  parcel  post, 
comes  via  Singapore.  This  statement  pertains  to  manufactured 
articles  usually  found  in  stores  and  shops.  American  flour  and 
kerosene  come  here  from  Hongkong,  but  the  business  in  these  articles 
is  represented  by  agents,  and  stocks  are  not  carried  by  the  trade 
generally.  American  goods  carried  by  business  houses  consist  of 
drill,  a  heavy  cotton  cloth  for  white  suits;  hardware,  consisting  of 
lamps,  cutlery,  and  axes;  toilet  articles,  such  as  talcum  powders, 
shaving  sticks,  soap,  and  perfumery;  notions  of  all  kinds;  type- 
writers and  sewing  machines ;  and  canned  goods  of  all  kinds.  These 
articles  all  come  from  Singapore,  wdiere  they  are  either  stocked  or 
ordered  direct  by  the  jobbers  and  wholesalers  there.  American  arms 
and  ammunition  find  a  market  here,  but  are  always  ordered  through 
Singapore,  as  no  stocks  are  kept  by  local  merchants.  Such  Ameri- 
can products  as  boots  and  shoes,  agricultural  implements,  and  motor 
cars,  which  figure  so  largely  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
find  no  market  here.  Shoes  are  not  w^orn  by  the  native  population, 
and  the  wdiites  find  it  more  convenient  to  have  their  canvas  shoes 
made  by  local  Chinese  shoemakers  than  ordering  them  from  abroad. 
There  is  no  agriculture,  in  the  American  sense,  for  wdiich  agricul- 
tural machinery  could  be  used.  And,  finally,  there  are  no  roads  over 
which  motor  cars  could  be  run.  The  only  motor  car  in  British  North 
Borneo  is  of  American  make  and  is  used  by  the  owner,  a  leading 
business  man  of  Sandakan,  betw^een  his  house  and  his  down-town 
office.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  road  making  outside  the  boundaries 
of  settlements  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  until  suitable  roads  are 
made  there  can  be  no  market  for  motor  cars.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  trade  of  British  North  Borneo  is  not  as  important  as  that  of 
an  ordinary  American  village.  However,  every  little  bit  helps,  and 
if  the  trade  is  desired  it  should  be  cultivated  by  getting  business 
connections  in  Singapore.  Once  goods  are  placed  on  the  market 
there  they  are  sure  to  find  their  way  sooner  or  later  to  all  parts  of 
British  North  Borneo. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  increases  in  tariff  duties  of  both 
import  and  export  have  been  made.     Trade  with  countries  at  war 
with  Great  Britain  practically  ceased. 
Transportation  and  Mail  Facilities, 

Since  the  war  transportation  facilities  have  improved  in  that  now 
there  is  competition,  whereas  before  the  war  only  one  line  of  steam- 
ers was  scheduled  from  Singapore.  A  Chinese  company  is  competing 
with  the  subsidized  steamers  of  the  Straits  Steamship  Co.  from 
Singapore  to  the  southern  Philippines,  calling  at  all  Borneo  ports, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  weekly  service  to  and  from  Zamboanga 
and  Jolo.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  American 
mail  for  British  North  Borneo,  if  addressed  via  Manila  and  Jolo, 
would  reach  here  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  when  going  across 
the  Atlantic.  Mail  from  San  Francisco  gets  to  Manila  in  less  than 
a  month,  and  a  week  later  reaches  Borneo  via  Jolo.  The  route  across 
the  Atlantic  and  east  by  way  of  Suez  requires  at  present  eight  or 
nine  weeks.  The  mail  service  to  and  from  Hongkong  is  now  bi- 
monthly. Even  if  American  mail  were  sent  via  Hongkong  it  w^ould 
get  here  a  week  or  two  sooner  than  via  Suez. 
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Health  Conditions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  State  of  British  North  Borneo  is  making 
progress,  but  tiie  forward  movement;  is  slow.  Steps  have  been  taken 
to  protect  the  health  of  the  various  communities  and  ward  off  epi- 
demic diseases,  but  at  the  same  time  the  settlements,  such  as  San- 
dakan,  Kudat,  and  Jesselton,  are  Avithout  proper  sanitary  accommo- 
dations or  restrictions.  Cholera  is  now  prevalent  at  Simporna,  a 
Malay  tillage  (m  the  east  coast  of  Borneo  about  150  miles  south  of 
Sandakan;  another  outbreak  is  reported  on  the  west  coast.  Splendid 
precautions  have  been  and  are  being  taken  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
and  spread  of  contagious  diseases  on  plantations  and  estates,  but 
little  can  be  done  to  ward  off  disease  among  the  natives.  If  an  epi- 
demic breaks  out,  such  as  cholera,  steps  are  taken  to  isolate  those 
affected  and  restrict  the  infected  area  as  much  as  possible.  Small- 
pox has  been  practically  done  away  with. 

The  leper  settlement,  which  contains  about  25  inmates,  is  located 
on  Bahala  Island,  about  2  miles  oft'  the  mainland  at  the  entrance  to 
Sandakan  Harbor.  It  is  quite  isolated,  and  every  safeguard  has  been 
adopted  to  avoid  the  spread  of  the  disease.  A  dozen  or  more  lepers 
are  added  to  the  number  each  year,  but  the  mortality  is  high,  as  the 
annual  average  does  not  greatly  increase. 
"Wireless  Communications. 

An  important  aid  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  is  the  wire- 
less plant,  consisting  of  four  stations,  one  each  at  Jesselton,  Kudat, 
Sandakan,  and  Tawao,  recently  installed.  The  system  is  the  Tele- 
funken  or  German  wireless  system  and  was  constructed  by  German 
engineers,  under  the  direction  of  an  English  corporation.  It  was 
nearing  com])letion  Avhen  the  war  broke  out.  During  the  recent 
visit  of  Sir  West  Kidgwa}',  chairman  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Co.,  a  thorough  test  of  the  system  was  made, 
using  the  Sandakan  ])lant  as  central  station,  with  the  four  stations 
included  in  the  system.  Communication  with  Tawao  and  Kudat  was 
found  to  be  easy  and  most  satisfactory.  Communication  with  Jessel- 
ton on  the  west  coast  was  more  difficult,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  fact 
that  the  giant  mountain  of  Borneo,  Kinabalu,  about  14,000  feet  high, 
lies  directly  in  the  line  of  transmission,  but  at  that  it  was  stated 
that  the  service  was  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected.  All  sta- 
tions can  be  used  for  communication  with  the  Philippines. 
Other  Improvements. 

Among  the  improvements  carried  out  in  1014  may  be  mentioned 
the  reclamation  work  at  Jesselton,  including  the  construction  of  a 
new  steel  and  concrete  Avharf ;  an  addition  to  the  wharf  at  Sandakan, 
so  that  now  two  ordinary  cargo  steamers  can  dock  at  the  same  time; 
the  completion  of  a  new^  dam  for  the  catch  basin  reservoir  at  San- 
dakan; the  building  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane;  and  the  continuous 
Avork  of  improvement  on  the  roads.  A  large  hotel  has  been  built  at 
Jesselton  and  an  electric  light  scheme  has-been  projected.  A  new 
laboratory  has  been  constructed  for  the  principal  medical  officer  at 
Sandakan  and  new  quarters  for  the  lepers  at  Bahala  Island  have 
been  completed.  All  public  Avork,  such  as  road  improA'ement  and 
keeping  streets  and  parks  in  repair,  is  done  by  Chinese  Avomen. 
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Effects  of  Drought — Government  Revenue. 

At  present  the  country  is  siifferinoj  from  a  severe  drought,  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  British  Morth  Borneo.  The  rainy  season  is 
supposed  to  be  during  December,  January,  and  February,  but  in 
t>anuary  only  one-half  inch  of  rain  fell,  and  in  February  not  a  drop. 
The  dry  season  of  March  and  April  is  now  at  hand  and  no  rain  is 
expected.  Tobacco  growers  say  that  a  repetition  of  this  season  will 
kill  the  tobacco  industry.  Rubber  plantations  are  feeling  the  pinch 
and  the  whole  country  is  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  water  for 
culinary  purposes.  Forest  fires  have  appeared  in  many  districts  and 
much  jungle  is  being  burned. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  government  during  last  year  from  cus- 
toms duties,  both  imports  and  exports,  extraordinary  receipts,  such 
as  revenue  from  opium,  liquor,  and  gambling  monopolies,  and  reve- 
nue from  land  taxation,  telegraphs,  harbor  dues,  etc.,  amounted  to 
about  $1,110,000.  The  published  administration  report  does  not, 
however,  include  a  summary  of  expenditures,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
even  approximate  a  balance  sheet  as  to  the  net  annual  income.  The 
action  of  the  Chartered  Co.  in  setting  aside  large  sums  for  improve- 
ments, together  with  the  policy  of  aiding  financially  many  of  the 
estates  in  tiding  over  bad  seasons,  indicates,  however,  that  the  treas- 
ury is  in  good  shape. 
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